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VOYAGE  IN  THE  COAL  TRADE* 

cp   ■   * 

Cur  ship's  now  loaded,  the  deck's  all  clcaii 
But  still  lays  moored  iu  the  tier. 

The  captain  he  then  comes  on  hoar  J, 
With  all  the  dignity  of  a  lord — 
**  Well,  John,  you  are  all  load  I  see, 
But  she  looks  very  bold  to  ine. 

11 1  think  the  measure  still  grows  worse, 
The  coal  trade  won't  be  worth  a  curse-*- 
Bid  she  take  all  the  two-and-twenty  ?" 
"Yes,  sir,  and  tiiero  was  plenty!" 

11  John,  have  you  got  on  board  the  ale  and  b$$|f 
I'll  change  our  ^rewer,  if  I  live,  next  year  j 
His  beer  he  naTkes  so  very  small ; 
His  ale,  I'm  sure,  won't  keep  at  all, 

**  I  expect  you  will  all  ready  be, 
For  at  high  water  she  must  go  to  sea. 
If  wind  or  steam  can  take  her  out, 
And  go  she  must  there's  not  a  doubt" 

u  Oh,  tho-»  ahoy    the  pilot  cries, 

As  under  the  ship's  bow  he  lies ; 
The  captain  then  looks  o'er  the  bows, 
When  the  following  dialogue  ensues: 

8J1  sails  now  set  the  breeze  to  catch, 
We  clear  the  deeks,  and  set  the  watch  f 
One  half  on  deck  the  watch  to  keep,  * 
(ft?  9fcor  half,  fcefow,  ia  tow^cfcl  |H|g 


••Well,  sir,  all  ready  for  sea? 
Tuliy  can't  get,  so  has  sent  me; 
If  you  think  of  going,  let's  begin, 
It's  time  you  had  your  stern  rope  in,* 

She  won't  sail  out,  tlio  wind's  too  sbjj 
But  we  must  have  her  out  and  try; 
The  wind  looks  as  if  it  would  be 
All  from  the  north-east  at  sea." 

u  So  come,  my  lacis,  and  lot's  be  at  her, 
We'll  have  a  steam- boat,  vv here's  the  matter 
**Sea!  certainly,  pilot,  there's  no  doubt, 
We  won't  lay  here  if  wo  can  get  out." 

Our  ship's  now  hove  out  of  the  tier, 

At  single  anchor  lays  all  clear ; 

The  steam- boat  then  she  heaves  a-head, 

A&d  by  a  warp  the  ship  doth  lead. 

Our  anchor  then  hove  to  the  bow, 
With  cat  and  lish  the  same  to  stow, 
14  Come,  lay  aloft,  my  lads?  hurra, 
Your  yard- aim  gasket,  too,  let  go. 

4t  Hold  fast  your  bunts,  let  go  your  gear# 
For  sheeting  home  set  all  things  clear," 
With  rapid  pace  Vie  vessel  goes, 
Nor  cares  which  way  the  wind  it  blow** 

fhe  wind  at  north,  a  pleasant  gal% 
;  ifclow  the  Middens  wo  must  sail, 
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•  » 

w  Ste  la-boat,  aSitry !  lei  go  the  mrfr  I 
Cono%  haul  it  in,  my  ladf,  look  sharf/J 

The  ship  in  now  safely  out  at  tea* 
The  pilot  then  discharged  mast  be, 
'*  Now,  sir,  111  thank  you  for  my  note  f 
Brace  the  yards  by,  haul  tip  the  boat-** 

,You  know,  sir,  what  you  mostly  pay,  j 

You'll  make  it  square  niDney,  i  dare  say* 

Tlie  pilot  now  his  got  his  nolo, 

With  haste  ha  steps  into  the  boat* 
* 

u  I  wish  you  a  good  passage,  sir,  good  byei^ 
"  Thank  you,  pilot,'5  they  reply, 
*xhe  eaptaia  tiian  takes  the  command,  \ 
'  And  on  the  quarter-deck  does  stand,  i- 

4t  Square  away  your  yards,  my  lads,  right  gp&J8f 

And  ail  your  stccrktg-su.il  gear  prepare ; 

Look  sharp,  my  lads,  come,  boar  u  ha&*% 

Bet  every  steericg-sail  that  will  standi  s 

The  boy*  sloft  the  haulyards  reei^  { 
:  The  mate  on  deck  the  same  xeeeive  | 
:  The  wen  the  steering-sail  booms  rig  ou% 

Witir  all  the  haste  they  can?  no  doubt 
}  0 

£he  rolls  along,  the  wind  keeps  fair ; 
The  night's  not  dark,  there's  little  care;  m 
The  morning  comes,  'tis  eight  o'clock, 
Incy  call  the  watch — on  deck  they  knock* 
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Bach  man  who  hm  tea  and  sugar  got;, 
He  makes  the  first  board  to  find  his  pot  J 
Which,  if  not  boiled,  the  boys  they  known, 
That  they  to  leeward  soon  would  go ! 

The  captain  wakes — "  You  boy,"  he  cries* 

11  I'M  coming,  sir,"  the  boy  replies* - 

"  Come,  boy,  look  sharp,  the  coffee  makef 

And  tell  the  cook  to  fry  me  a  steak. 

"  Set  the  cold  beef  out  for  the  mate; 
And  put  me  some  butter  on  a  plate." 
She  boy  moves  as  quick  as  he  if?  able, 
Jtil  sets  ail  things  upon  the  table. 

He  views  the  beef  with  anxious  eyes, 
That  some  is  gone  he  soon  espies. 
11  You  boy,"  says  he,  "  it's  my  belief, 
That  you  have  eat  some  of  this  beef." 

,#  AwVe  never  touched  it,  sir,  not  I, 
Aw* ve  sure  aw  would  not  tell  a  lio  ; 
The  piece  you  cut  me  for  my  tea 
Was  plenty,  quite  enough  for  me" 

M  Then,  d — n  yous  tell  me  who  its  beoUj 
That  it  is  gone  is  plainly  seen, 
It's  not  been  rats,  I'm  sure  of  that, 
And  Tin  as  sure  it's  not  the  cat. 

u  So  speak  at  once,  the  truth's  let's  kwo} 
If  jour,  bask  you  wish  to  save." 
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In  the  middle  watch,  last  night, 
It  was  not  dark,  it  was  moonlight— 

11 1  saw  tho  mate  come  clown  belowi 
And  ^  ut  about  throe  pound  or  so  ; 
A?  d  fhen  on  deck  he  eat  the  same— 
I  knew  that  I  should  get  the  blame." 

* 'Curse  his  guts,  the  gormandizer  ! 
But  no,  I  never  shall  be  wiser ; 
If  my  beef  I  wish  to  save  it, 
I  under  lo?k  and  key  must  have  itn 

The  mate  on  deck  does  little  know, 
How  bets  are  going  on  below  ; 
U» conscious  when  the  message  sent, 
And  to  breakfast  table  went. 

Sees  all's  not  right — some  sad  disaster, 
Has  enraged  his  lord  and  master ; 
His  sullen  looks  his  heavy  frown, 
When  at  the  table  he  sat  down. 

He  dare  not  ask  what  is  the  reason, 
The  very  thought  would  be  high  treason* 
But  scarce  had  ta'en  his  cup  in  hand, 
Ere  ho  received  this  reprimand:— 

"It's  a  most  surprising  thing  to  me, 
That  people  who  have  got  their  tea, 
Gamu  t  with  that  be  satisfied, 
But  $fcuj£  ajuxl  eat  all  ni0ht  beside* 


what,  I  assure  you,  I  don't  allows 

I  never  did,  and  will  not  now ; 

II  you  want  supper  after  tea, 
You're  not  a  man  that  will  suit  mo.** 

Poor  John  he  sat  in  great  surprise, 
Nor  scarcely  dared  to  lift  his  eyes, 
tTlll  roused  from  his  sudden  stupor, 
lie  found  he  was  allowed  no  supper, 

A  man  that  won't  stand  out  for  food, 
I'hat  man,  I'm  sure,  he  is  not  good. 
14 1  own,"  says  John,  "  I  did  last  night 

Eat  iny  supper  by  moonlight — 

"I've  been  at  sea  now  twenty  years, 
And  never  in  that  time  did  heaiv 
fcucli  work  about  a  piece  of  beef — 
Xou  could  say  no  mure  were  I  a  thief* 

*'  It  is  a  rule  which  I  have  seen 
In  ev^ry  ship  that  I  have  been, 
It  the  master  did  not  feel  inclined, 
Or  to  cat  supper  had  no  mind, 

*'  He ] would  tell  his  mate  not  him  to  mind 
Eat  get  Ins  sapper  when  inclined ; 
iiufc  you,  you  take  your  bread  and  chees% 
lour  porter,  grog,  and  what  you  please. 
9 

•'You  go  to  ben,  all  night  you  sleep, 
Li'tat  JL  un  u&ci&  U*Q  V»avCi*  uiuak  keep  J 
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?ow,  I  will  ask  Ton,  if  you  please, 

If  to  sleep  all  night  needs  bread  aad  cheegty 

•Must  I  not,  (Link  you,  hungry  be, 
That  walks  the  deck  all  night  at  sea  ? 
Stare  not,  nor  in  a  passion  be, 
Nor  cast  your  angry  looks  on  me— 

l 

11  I'll  tell  you  plainly,  once  for  all. 
Yon  need  not  shout,  nor  need  not  bawl; 
Put  your  beef  by,  and  mind  yon  lock  it, 
And  keep  the  key  safe  in  your  pocket 

*'  For  if  you  don't  I  vow  and  swear, 

I'll  have  my  meat  while  I  am  hear." 

€<  That  won't  be  long,  this  voyage,  no  moT$$ 

Then  you  may  hand  yourself  on  shore/' 

11  Don't  be  alarmed,  I'll  go  no  mora, 
Much  sooner  would  I  go  on  shore," 
John  takes  his  hat,  on  deck  he  goes, 
And  thus  you  see  tho  scene  thoy  close* 

This  is  a  specimen,  you  blear, 
Of  what  a  mate  has  got  to  bear ; 
But  mind,  I  do  not  mean  to  say, 
That  all  mates  are  served  in  this  way* 

The  wind  keeps  fair,  we  jog  along, 
Some  half  asleep,  somo  hum  a  song  ; 
The  word  from  aft  a  good  look  out  to  keep, 
They  reply,  "  Aye !  aye  1"  though  half  asleep 
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■NoHnng  particular  did  fo  its  befall, 
On  the  fifth  (lay  we  got  to  Black  wall; 
We  saved  our  market,  too,  that  day, 
As  from  the  Noro  our  papers  went  away* 

Next  day  into  the  Pool  we  went, 

We  mo  or  VI  our  ship,  and  our  sails  unbent. 

We  dried  onr^warps  and  cables  too. 
Before  we  coiled  them  below. 

Next 'day  we  received  on  board  a  vat, 
We  are  metered  you  may  known  by  that  { 
We  lift  out  boat,  set  her  athwart, 
And  get  all  ready  for  a  start. 

The  cook  his  baskets  overhauling, 
Some  wants  straps  and*  some  jyants  marling 
On  board  comes  the  basket  man  and  crew, 
The  meter's  man  hauls  at  the  bo'e\ 

11  Master,  mate,  come  get  your  ladder  ready 
Pray,  sir,  hang  it  well  apdj  steady, 
That  no  serious  disaster 
May  happen  to  my  master! 

The  ladder  fast,  up  comes  the  meter, 
Followed  close  by  his  man  Peter ; 
The  master  pass'd  the  morning  compliment 
When  they  down  in  the  cabin  went. 

f,Lef  me  see,  sir,  you've  got  Ens-sell's  in* 
Have  we  got  craft  here  to  begin  ?'* 


'  Yes,  sir,  (ha  lighterman  ju  ;i  now 
Has  brought  a  craft  unto  the  how.'9 

1  Pray,  sir,  what  may  be  your  cockeit  ? 
But  stop,  IV©  got  the  turn  bill  in  my  pocket* 
"  This  time,  sir,  we  have  taken  la  more, 
By  far,  then  ever  we  did  before/' 

u  Wellj  sir,  there  is  not  a  doubt, 
If  the.  eoals  are  in  they  will  come  out ; 
But  those  cursed  imperial  vats,  I  say, 
Are  fifty  pounds  per  year  out  of  our  waj# 

Believe  me,  sir,  as  I  do  live, 

W e  cannot  satisfaction  give ; 

And  then,  you  know,  it  we  don't  pleaso, 

We  are  deprived  of  our  fees/' 

Well,  sir,  pray,  do  what  youe&n, 
You'll  tind  m?,  I  believe,  a  liberal  man; 
About  your  dinner,  sir,  pray  name, 
Whatever  you  choose,  it's  just  the  samel 

To  go  on  shore  is  my  intention, 
I'll  send  it  off,  if  you  but  mention," 
*   **  Oh  1  anything — it  matters  not, 
I'll  bg  content  with  what  you've  got. 

Bat  if  you  really  da  intend 
Something  from  the  shore  to  send, 
Bay  a  chine  of  pork,  or  lamb  and  pees* 
A  bief -steak,  or  what  you  please. 


Or  boiled  tongue  fend  leg  of  malten9 

Or  anything,  sir,  I'm  no  glutton  J" 
Self-interest,  that  ruling  passion, 
That's  lately  got  so  much  in  lasluoOi 

Look  at  its  weight  it  turns  ilia  scale* 
When  every  argument  will  fail ; 
How  frail  is  imiu,  just  now  you  see* 
How  UWJ  that  man  can  be. 

Bui  if  the  reason  you  must  know, 
And  what  it  is  that  makes  him  so, 
He  treats  the  meter  with  his  dinner, 
To  make  him  still  a  greater  sinner. 

lie  thinks  he  the  meter  well  must  treaty 
And  lie  the  merchant  then  will  cheat; 
If  you  but  look,  you  sure  must  see, 
It  cannot  his  disposition  be. 

His  kindness  now  is  nought  feat  gammon* 
He  heaves  a  sprat  to  catch  a  salmon  ; 
Well,  by  this  time,  I  think  you're  tired, 
But  1  just  write  as  you  desired. 

You  told  me  to  give  a  true  description, 
I've  done  it  here  without  deception  : 
The  captain's  now  returned  on  board, 
His  market  basket  is  well  stored,  <J 

He's  got  some  lamb  likewise  gome  peas, 
Ho  doubi  it  wiii  the  meter  please ; 
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TV  r*nfe  the  snme  may  chance  to  tasl% 
Ere  ho  will  let  it  go  to  waste. 

Onr  cook's  quite  busy,  there's  no  doubt,. 
The  galley's  now  turned  inside  out; 
Ho  will  do  his  "best,  it's  mv  fceKef, 
To  roast  the  lamb  and  boil  the  beef: 

likewise  the  pens  and  brocoli, 
Before  they  to  the  table  go; 
A  good  lar^e  pudding,  too,  is  made, 
A  constant  thing  in  the  coal  trade. 

I'll  describe  fo  Ton,  as  I  am  able, 
The  scene  that's  at  the  dinner  table  • 
The  cabin's  small,  in  the  first  place, 
A  stout  oak  table  does  it  grace. 

A  looking- glass  stands  in  the  centre, 
Which  faces  yon  as  yon  enter  ; 
And  this  being  the  first  working  day, 
The  dirty  table -cloth  is  put  away, 

And  a  clean  cloth  is  then  brought  out, 
Clean  from  the  captain's  house  no  doubt} 
All  things  are  now  set  in  their  place, 
The  ftabin  boy  has  washed  his  face. 

The  meter's  summoned  down,  and  then 
He's  followed  by  three  lightermen,  f) 
Who,  because  they  get  the  coals  soon  ot»$$ 
Musi;  live  well,  there  is  no  Joubfc. 
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?he  captain  anl  meter  claim  the  chairs^ 
?wo  lightermen  the  locker  shares  ; 
fVhere  will  the  third  sit  ?  you  will  ask* 
iVhy,  on  the  erapty  porter  cask. 

hui  I'm  afraid  that  the  poor  mats 
Will  find  no  seat  nor  yet  a  plate; 
But  John  with  patience  is  so  blast, 
Hell  take  his  dinner  on  his  chest. 

The  captain  looks  and  sees  all  rightf 

Is  quite  obliging  and  polite  ; 

Ho  hopes  they'll  no  inviting  takef 

But,  as  at  home,  a  dinner  make. 

He  curves — he  eais—and  think  by  turnSj 
For  a  quick  despatch  his  bosom  burns; 
He  sees  as  clear  us  the  sun's  rays, 
She  will  be  ail  out  in  four  days. 

The  lightermen  they  promise  fair, 
They  know  the  money  will  be  there, 
With  grog  and  dinner  when  they  choosef 
A  chance  that  they  will  seldom  loose. 

Eaeh  man's  now  satisfied,  they  say, 
And  the  dinner  things  are  put  away, 
To  make  room  for  the  rum  and  gin, 
f  o  have  a  glass  ere  they  begin. 

They  take  their  grog — they  talk  and  laugh 
iuine  use  a  glass,  and  seine  a  cup ; 
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The  turn  bill  is  soon  cm  the  table  laid, 
Ami  by  each  inaa  it  is  surveyed. 

Thcfcaptaia  and  lightermen  no  #  agree, 
For  lie's  told  them  what  it  is  to  be ; 
To  work!  to  work!  the  word  they  pass  J 
The  meter  now  must  leave  his  glass. 

The  lightermen  now  leave  the  barge, 
And  go  on  shore,  to  the  mate's  charge; 
The  seamen  they  must  swing  and  trim, 
For  it  won't  be  done  by  him. 

Thus  you  see  each  following  day, 
Just  goes  on  in  the  same  way, 
Until  Ihe  stocks  begin  to  fail, 
And  they  have  drank  out  all  the  ale. 

.Til  tell  you  now  our  cargo's  out, 
And  glad  I  am,  you  need  not  doubt ;  * 
Would  you  believe,  she's  made  no  more 
Than  she  has  mostly  dono  before. 

The  meter  now  may  go  away, 
A  single  copper  he  won't  pay, 
He  need  not  wait,  it  is  no  use, 
He  will  get  nothing  but  abuso. 

Our  ballast  is  now  alongside, 
We  shall  be  ready  by  morning  tido, 
To  have  it  in  they've  just  begun, 
fat  gajs,  there  is  good  seventy  ion. 


JRn?  VnVn  word  musfc  not  he  falrea, 
For  in  that  they're  oft  mistaken : 
They're  begging  hard  for  n,  drop  of  gitff 
Almost  before  they  do  begin. 

The  hnlf-hour  ^rlass  is  set  in  motion, 
To  spell  the  hold,  a  real  good  notion  J 
It's  what;  5s  termed  very  fair, 
That  each  man  trims  bis  equal  share. 

And  some  of  ns  will  have,  yon.  lmowt 
To  get  our  stocks  before  we  go ; 
Onr  ballast,  now.  it  is  all  in, 
Another  scene  I  must  begin, 

WeV<*  hove  onr  ship  ont  of  the  tier, 
And  by  good  luck  onr  anchor's  clear, 
Which  very  seldom  is  the  ease, 
There's  such  confusion  in  tbis  place. 

Here  comes  ont  waterman  and  boy, 
The  constant  man  ho  does  employ, 
His  name  is  Bam.  a  el  ever  fellow, 
But  Sam  sometimes  gets  a  little  mellow* 

Bnt  that,  yon  know,  is  nothing  n0$ 
For  clever  fellows  often  : 
It's  now  high  water,  the  min  i's  Ut  we«V 
We  set  our  sails  to  do  our  best,.  $ 

The  wind  is  fair,  and  yon  mn^  know, 

8a  m  rl  i  d  stsh  ore  to  G  re  an  r :  - '  «  *  *  - 
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h  iteady  breese,  the  river  clear,  • 
We  went  along—had  nought  to  fear* 

At  night  we  brought  up  ia  Sea-lleacli, 

Faded  sails  and  sot  the  anchor  watch  J 
Next  mora,  before  the  Break  of  day, 
The  mate  knock'd  out  to  l&eaw  away. 

The  wind  north-west,  and  a  strong  bres2% 

.By  a  reef  we  did  our  topsails  ease ;  . 
The  wind  continuing  still  the  same, 
At  night  to  Yarmouth  iLoads  wo  came* 

And  when  abreast  of  Caister  Bails, 
We  brought  her  up  and  furled  sails : 
We've  been  here  now  a  week  to-day, 
The  wind's  tome  lair,  were  under  weigh* 

We  have  had  a  most  unhappy  time, 
Which  I  can  scarce  describe  by  rhyme  J 
The  beef !  the  beet ! — 0  sad  disaster  1 
Is  the  constant  topic  of  our  master* 

The  cook  iu  troubled  water  swims, 
He's  watched  as  he  tho  kettle  skims; 
The  mate,  poor  man,  the  Lord  preserve  him 
For,  if  ho  don't,  I  think  he'll  starve  him* 

We  fore-mast  Johns  have  .sore  to  fight* 
And  still  lor  breakast  not  a  bii;e ; 
In  the  tiuif- deck,  when  altogether, 

We  iutf  tu*touw*u  *u  *ii44  **u4  weather. 
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•onie  overhaul  their  ctoest  to  see, 
low  stan  J  their  stock  of  sugar  and  tea  J 
)ur  stocks  of  'baceo,  too,  we  fear, 
rv  ill  soon  be  out,  if  we  lay  Lere. 

Sack  man  a  sovereign  bad  in  London, 
Che  place  that  sailors  are  so  fond  on ; 
And  some  tbat  lead  a  regular  life, 
ETas  got  good  stocks  to  please  bis  wife. 

And  some  lb  ere  are  tbat  have  got  none, 
And  still  tbe  sovcrigns  are  gone ; 
We  bave  passed  tbe  Float  and  seen  tbe  Spun* 
Flanibro*  Head  will  come  in  turn. 

Onr  captain  now  seems  better  pleased, 
The  wind's  at  south,  the  pinch  is  eased  3 
He  does  expect,  if  all  goes  riglit, 
Bhe  will  be  clown  to-morrow  night. 

Well,  I'm  thankful  now,  we're  here  at  Iasty 
At  Fair! ass'  Crane  we  make  her  fist, 
And  will  be  there,  I  make  no  doubt, 
Until  the  ballast  is  all  out. 

When  tbat  will  be  I  need  not  mind, 
For  another  ship  I'll  try  to  find  ;  * 
To-morrow  the  wages  will  he  paid, 
And  I'll  bid  adieu  to  the  Coal  Tk&dsI 


^ ■       f^'      ^  'V^  "      ^  ?  5  P'i 
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1.  SPECIALLY  ^ 

TO  THE  RISING  YOUTH. 


Thosi?:  who  have  uscct  tlie  sea,  and  have  attainet 
the  ago  of  GO  or  70  years,  mnst  Lave  observed  • 
very  great  declension  in  all  orders  of  seaman,  hofl 
With  respect  to  morals  and  discipline. 

"When  the  writer  of  tins  address  first  weBt  t 
pea,  masters  had  a  great  interest  in  the  ships  the 
commanded  (being  mostly  owners  or  part-  owners] 
and  generally  had  sneh  a  high  sense  of  honoitt 
tiff  &o  hardships  or  dangers  appeared  to  them  a 
formidable  ns  an  imputation  on  their  conduct  a 
gcamen.  Had  they  lost  a  shipy  and  it  was  su| 
posed  to  he  owing  either  to  ignorance  or  carelesi 
»es35  it  was  long  before  they  were  ontiiisted  wil 
the  charge  of  another,  or  could  prevail  on  any  \ 
venture  friendly  parts  trif^them ;  so  that  the  loi 
>f  a  ship  in  those  days  frequently  involved  the  Io» 
if  character,  as  w'Gll  as  the  loss  of  property. 


Few  shipowners  mad  a  msanrocc  cn  policy,  an  J 

uch  as  diil  seldom  insured  half  the  tiLOunt  of  tbeif 
nterest.  Masters  at  that  time  cbeserred  a  dign> 
ied  conduct,  for  though  they  slept  less,  and  walk* 
k!  ibe  deck  more  than  any  of  the  crew,  when  tho 
ship  was  at  sea,  they  seldom  entered  into  any  un» 
accessary  conversation  with  the  sailors ;  their  mates 
were  their  confidants,  and  to  them  they  committed 
the  entire  management  of  the  ship  while  in  port, 
or  in  a  roadbtead  at  anchor. 

If  they  saw  any  occasion  to  reprove  their  males, 
they  did  not  do  it  in  the  presence  of  the  men  and 
hoys ;  for  they  knew,  had  they  done  so,  it  would 
have  lessened  their  authority.  It  was  then  tho 
custom  for  mates  to  remain  in  tho  ship  till  they 
obtained  the  command  of  them,  or  of  others ;  fore* 
mast  men  seldom  continued  less  than  one  year, 
and  there  were  many  instances  of  their  continuing 
seven  or  tea  years. 

Ah  to  the  boys  they  were  then  more  obedient  to 
the  men  than  they  are  now  io  the  masters.  Xhej 
■did  no!;  dare  go  on  shore  without  the  leave  of  the 
mate,  and  that  could  seldom  he  obtained  more  than 
Once  a  week,' half  of  them  in  tho  forenoon,  and  the 
M-hcr  half  in  the  afternoon,  it  is  needless  to  saj 
tat  they  were  obliged  to  he  on  board  at  tho  una 
appointed, 

The  oldest  apprentice  had  a  sort  of  delega'ct 
authority  over  his  fellow-appreiitkes,  and  e^on  om 


m 

flat!  eoeie  pvA  of  the  sbJp's  stores  ontef  Lis  par* 
Iiculu  care,  which  he  was  bound  to  Lave  iti  ie.U.* 
cess,  whenever  caiieJ  for;  mstead  o."  I  tow  a  o* 
abusive  language,  the  mates  contrived  to  subaiiU  a 
ebamo  aud  degradation,  by  assigning  mean  omc^S 
to  such  as  were  last  in  turning  out,  or  otherw  so 
backwards  or  unhandy,  such  as  sweeping  the  dec*  st 
cleaning  the  boots,  &c. ;  to  avoid  which  the  write* 
has  fresh  in  iris  recollection  the  many  hard  race?  ho 
has  run  (upon  the  mate  knocking  all  hands  out)  to 
be  among  the  first  at  the  windlass  pails. 

To  haul  out  the  weather  caring,  when  the  top* 
Sails  were  to  reef,  to  ship  the  first  handspike  ami 
%o  cat  the  anchor,  were  objects  contended  lor  hj 
men  and  boys,  as  points  of  honour. 

To  such  discipline  and  subordination  must  bo 
attributed  the  smugness  oi  the  number  of  ships 
then  lost,  compared  with  what  now  happens  mak- 
ing every  allowance  for  the  increase  oi  shipping. 

It  is  lamentable  to  think  how  ships  me  now 
thrown  away.  With  sea  wind  and  hazy  weather, 
tve  see  them  keeping  near  the  land,  and  grappling 
for  harbours,  by  which  many  with  their  ciews  aro 
lost;  \\hen  at  such  times,  by  keeping  the  seaa4evv 
iays  longed,  they  might  have  perverted  sueti  dis- 
aster;  but  what  is  mor*;  astonishing — a  master  who 
loses  his  ship  through  iguorauce  or  carelessness. 

finds  little  diliieuity  in  obtaining  another,  without 
receiving  i..y  *U0ma  UOui  the  paoii^  or  uu£ 
ippar^nt  couurinou  on  his  own  nuu.  i 


To  bring  seamen  back  to  that  state 

of  vigilance  and  care.  s^-conspicuous 
iif^iieir  fore  fathers,  is  the  design  of 
this  address;  and  the  writer  enjoys  no 
small  degree  of  satisfaction  in  the  con 
sideration,  that  his  plans  (some  years 
since  executed,)  for  lights  in  Hasbro 
Gatt,  and  at  the  Goodwin  and  Sunk 
Sands,  have  been  the  means,  under 
Providence,  of  preventing  the  loss  of 
many  of  their  lives. 

As  the  future  prosperity  or  calamity 
of  this  country  will  very  much  depend 
on  the  virtues  or  vices  of  the  rising 
generation,  the  writer  hopes  he  need 
not  apologize  for  earnestly  exhorting 
thgm  to  stem  the  strong  current  of 
luxury  and  dissipation  of  the  present 
day. 

A  growing  contempt  of  religion  and 
good  morals  seem  to  pervade  the  far 
greater  part  of  mankind ;  and  unless  a 
very  considerable  reformation  takes 
place,,  inevitable  ruin  will  be  the  con* 
sequence.  m 

Without  religion  there  can  be  no 
solid  virtue  or  good  morals— no  true 
honour.  •  All  the  apparent  good  action* 
of  bad  men  spring  from  mean  seitist 
motives ;  that  ferocity  called  couragi 
'too  often  kept  up  by  artificial  means 


is  111  such  men,  Hire  thai  of  animals* 
devoid  of  reason;  hence,  their  com- 
mands are  boisterous, 'lieUe,  and  con* 
fused;  in  tb at  state  of  mind  there  is 
great  danger  of  their#issuing  orders  the 
reverse  of  what  they  "should  do.  * 

Good  men  encounter  difficulties  ana 
dangers  with  rational  courage;  and  such 
as  are  commanders,  give  their  orders 
in  a  calm,  cheerful  dispassionate  man- 
ner, and  their  example  animates  and 
encourages  all  that  sail  with  them. 

The  religion  recommended  to  all 
(and  of  which  all  in  every  situation  are 
capable)  consists  of  sentiments  of  piety, 
and  in  reflection  on  the  power  and  pro- 
vidence and  goodness  of  God,  and  in 
actions  corresponding  therewith,  better 
expressed  by  the  apostle  Paul,  in  his 
epistle  to  Titus  ;— V  The  grase  of  Goc 
that  bringeth  salvation  hath  appearec 
to  ail  men,  teaching  us,  that  denying 
ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  weshoulc 
live  soberly,  righteously,  and  piously  ii 
thm  present  world;  looking  for  tha 
blessed  hope,  and  the  glorious  appear 
ing  of  the  great  God  and  our  Saviou 
Jesusr^lirist,  who  gave  himself  for*as 
'that  he  might  redeem  us  from  iniquity 
and  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  peo 
pie,  zealous  of  good  works." 


The  above  quotation  contains  an 
-epitome,  or  abridgement  of  the  Christ- 
tan  religion. 

Such  sentiment^  and  such  conduct 
would  give  young  men  (who  have  no- 
thing to  depend  on  but  their  own  merit) 
the  fairest  chance  of  preferment;  and 
if  it  has  been  their  loss  to  have  had 
parents  who  either  could  not  or  would 
not  give  them  a  suitable  education,  they 
will  have  many  opportunities  of  im- 
provement while  at  sea  and  in  port. 

lire  famous  circuLiinavlgator,  Captain 
Cook,  served  his  apprenticeship  in  tho 
coal  and  coasting  trade,  mid  acquired 
almost  all  his  knowledge  of  books  alter 
he  went  to  sea.  He  was  ^striking  in> 
stance  of  the  power  ol  emulation,  united 
with  sobriety  and  an  arden  t  applicauuiu* 
His  example  is  worthy  the  hiiiauioa  uf 
every  seaman, 

Uccenibcr,  1 7  97* 


) 


